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garity and vigour, but with the milder accompanying vices o-f
indecency and irreverence. His earliest writings were un-
touched by any of these taints. In Pierre, Melville speaks of
"a renowned clerical and philological conductor of a weekly
religious periodical, whose surprising proficiency in the Greek,
Hebrew and Chaldaic, to which he had devoted by far the
greater part of his life, peculiarly fitting him to pronounce
unerring judgment upon works of taste in the English." Mel-
ville makes this critic thus deliver himself on Pierre's early
efforts in letters: "He is blameless in morals, and harmless
throughout." Another "unhesitatingly recommended his ef-
fusions to the family circle." A third had no reserve in say-
ing that "the predominant end and aim of this writer was
evangelical piety." Melville is here patently satirising the
vitriolic abuse which Typee and Omoo provoked.

Only two of Melville's earliest effusions, written before the
world had "fairly Timonised him" are known to survive.
These appeared in The Democratic Press and Lansingburgh
Advertiser for May 4, and May 18, 1839. The first is signed
"L. A. V."; the second, known to exist only in a single muti-
lated clipping, in lacking the closing paragraphs, can give no
evidence as to concluding signature/ Copies of these two ar-
ticles are preserved among Melville's papers, each autographed
by him in faded brown ink. The interest of the earlier paper
is heightened by this inscription, in Melville's hand, boldly
scrawled across the inner margin: "When I woke up this
morning, what the Devil should I see but your cane along in
bed with me. I shall keep it for you when you come up here
again." It is more easy to imagine Melville's astonishment
in waking to find such a stately novelty as a walking-stick for
a bed-fellow, than to fancy how the walking-stick found itself
in such an unusual environment. It is about as futile to
inquire into the history and meaning of this incident as soberly
to debate "what songs the sirens sang and what name Achilles
bore among the daughters of the King of Scyros." It is cer-
tain, however, that the Sirens had little hand in Melville's
juvenile effusions. And of this fact Melville grew to be keenly
aware. "In sober earnest," he says in Pierre, "those papershoroughly with sand and
